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Uhis Quiet Day 


f*OW when these autumn days again are 
As other autumns turned, through rust 
And the broad maples and the elms are 
Like torches lifted for the royal dead, 

/ walk again these roads where lights are lying 
Across the stricken glory of the year, 

A little sad that summertime is dying, 

But glad to think of winter evenings near. 


turning, 
and red, 
burning 


This homing heart of mine is happiest still 
In moving thus through one more quiet day 
That burns itself to embers on the hill, 

And finds me coming, in my usual way, 

Up to this house whose yellow window light 
Has drawn me home how many an autumn night. 


—David Morton. 
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They Had No Caboose 


When Seth Colvin Went to Work at Mill Creek, in 1873 


F lagging the rear 

end of a freight 
train today is like 
riding in a Pullman com¬ 
pared with conditions at 
Mill Creek (Hudson), 

Pa., in 1873, when SETH 
COLVIN began his 51 -year 
career with the Delaware 
and Hudson. His crew 
had no caboose and the 
youngest man, instead of 
riding the head end as at 
present, had to find as com¬ 
fortable a position as he 
could on the last car and, 
despite wind, rain, snow, 
or hail, protect and brake 
the rear end of the train. 

Derailments were fre¬ 
quent, yet there was no 
wrecking crew to be call¬ 
ed on; the train crew 
had to get the engine or 
cars back on the track as 
best they could. When a 
car went "off the iron” 
they collected pieces of 
rail, ties, boards, stones, and any other available 
material which might be used in prying the wheels 
out of the cinders, raising them inch by inch on 
blocking, and eventually getting them back on the 
light iron rails, only too frequently to have them 
go on the ground again after traveling a short 
distance. 

Memory takes MR. COLVIN back to his child¬ 
hood days spent on the 160-acre homestead his 
grandfather had settled in 1820, when anyone who 
cared to take possession of that much land could 


do so at no cost whatever. 
SETH was born on this 
estate, at East Benton, 
now in Lackawanna 
County, Pa., December 2, 
1854. 

When the Civil War 
broke out the elder Col¬ 
vin was-called in the first 
draft and had to hire a 
substitute to go to the 
front in his stead that he 
might remain home to 
provide for his family of 
five children. Lacking 
the necessary $400, Mr. 
Colvin rented his farm 
and moved to Peckville 
where he went to work 
at the foot of plane 
”G2," at Olyphant, on 
The Delaware and Hud- 
s o n Canal Company’s 
Gravity Railroad. 

Subsequent to his fa¬ 
ther's death, in 1866, 
SETH’S mother moved the 
family back to their farm. 
In 1870, at the age of 12, the boy went to Pine 
Ridge where he was employed by the Delaware and 
Hudson as a mule driver, delivering coal and doing 
any other necessary work about the mines. 

One day be met Amos Carl, Superintendent of 
the company's railroad, and immediately made ap¬ 
plication for a position on a train crew. SETH 
was told that he could begin braking on April 1, 
1873, and on that date he became a member of the 
crew which operated locomotive J. J. Albright, 
No. 8, at Mill Creek. For seven years he was on 
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Mine Run Out of “Mill Creek,” at Laflin in 1 885 


Left to right: Daniel Arnold, Robert Carter. "Mike" Doherty, Frank Clark and Mr. Colvin. 


On July 1, 1880, MR. COLVIN was promoted 
to the rank of conductor and was placed in charge 
of locomotive 22, the Mark L. Fuller, a 20-ton 
engine with her water supply in tanks placed along 
the sides of the boiler instead of in a tender. This 
engine was used to do mine switching at Plymouth 
and to move cars between that point and Hudson. 
On that short run the crew ran over four different 
single track railroads: The Delaware and Hudson, 
Lehigh Valley, Jersey Central, and Lackawanna: 
today the Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad, owned 
and operated jointly by the Pennsylvania and Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson, links Plymouth and Hudson. 

In 1906, MR. Colvin took charge of -fast 
freight train 69, leaving Wilkes-Barre for Oneonta 
at 6 P. M. with all the perishable freight delivered 
to our line by its three connections at Wilkes-Barre 
during the day. They usually had 30 cars leaving 
Wilkes-Barre; they picked up 20 more at Scranton 
and Carbondale, and then "headed for Oneonta as 
fast as they could turn a wheel." MR. COLVIN 
held this run until 1909 when, following an in¬ 
jury in a derailment at Ararat, he was transferred 
to a tower at Miners Mills, Pa., where he continued 
until he was.retired February 1, 1926. 

MR. COLVIN, who married Ruth Shiffer, daugh¬ 
ter of MYLOT SHIFFER, yard master at Hudson, 
now retired, has five children, two of whom are in 
Delaware and Hudson employ. LOUIS is a pas¬ 
senger train conductor running between Scranton 
and Carbondale, and FRED is a trainman at Wilkes- 
Barre. 


Fifty Years Ago 


This Pennsylvania Division Creiv included John 
Mathers, John Cohan, Thomas Winn and Seth 
Colvin. 

this "cabooseless” run, working from 12 to 20 
hours a day for $1.73. 

"Did you ever know that there used to be a 
canal terminal in what is now the heart of Wilkes- 
Barre?” asked MR. COLVIN, and then described the 
dam across the Susquehanna River at Nanticoke, 
eight miles below Wilkes-Barre, the locks at 
"Butch” Ball's landing which permitted the boats 
to pass from the river into the canal basin, located 
on the present site of our Wilkes-Barre yard. His 
crew delivered coal at the basin for emptying into 
canal boats en route to New York via the North 
Branch Canal. 
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Soho, 


An Early 
Experiment in 
Industrial 
Organization 

PART 11. 

‘Uhe Change 
from Engineers 
lo Manufacturers 



Engine with Watt’s "Sun and Planet Wheels’’ 


W ITH the growth of the firm and its change 
from a consulting engineering to a manu¬ 
facturing organization the matter of wage 
payments is of interest. 

“By the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
hardware trade was definitely established in the 
Birmingham district, and the rise of the town's 
prosperity was very rapid. The nature of its 
trades and the independence of the highly skilled 
craftsmen employed in them made it the home of 
the small workshop and the small master. Excep¬ 
tions were, of course, in existence even in the 
eighteenth century; and Soho itself was not typical 
of the district even before the establishment of the 
steam-engine business. The Soho works of Mat¬ 
thew Boulton were a factory in a district where 
sub-letting reached the highest degree of its devel¬ 
opment. Rich entrepreneurs came into existence, 
but their role was that of factors who purchased 
the raw materials which they sub-let for manufac¬ 
ture to small' masters. It was on the whole noth¬ 
ing else but the domestic system applied on a much 
greater scale, but it had important consequences on 
the remuneration of the workers employed in the 
actual production. As a continuation to sub-let- 
ting. there arose the 'journeyman' or 'butty' 
system by which the small master would in his 
turn engage one or more journeymen, with a certain 
number of assistants, and pay him an agreed price 


for the job, leaving him to strike his own bargain 
with his men. In this way the resources of the 
capitalists trickled down through the various in¬ 
tervening strata until they reached the actual pro¬ 
ducers. 

"The objections to such a system arc obvious, 
and have found expression in all historical studies 
of the period. Soho, however, was different. 
From its earliest days it combined, in a factory, 
all classes of workmen engaged in the manufacture 
of its various products; and in the owner of this 
factory was vested the technical as well as the 
entire economic control over his employees. It 
eliminated the middlemen and, side by side with 
the possibility of more efficient production, it en¬ 
sured a much better position for the workmen. 
Soho had all the characteristics of a factory, and it 
carried machine-production to a high degree, not¬ 
withstanding the unreliable power which it could 
command.” 

New Inventions 

In 1779, Watt invented the wet copying press. 
Writing made with mucilaginous ink was trans¬ 
ferred by pressure onto transparent, unsized copying 
paper which had first been moistened. This was 
of dual value as it helped produce the firm's grow¬ 
ing correspondence and provided a new product for 
the factory through its manufacture. By the end 
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of the next year 150 machines were sold and orders 
were still increasing. 

A steam coining mill containing 6 stamping 
machines was erected in 1788. There was little 
danger of accident. The machines were entirely 
automatic and were run by boys of 12 or 14 years 
of age. 

Infringement of Watt’s patent covering his im¬ 
proved steam engine was most flagrant in Cornwall. 
As the validity of this patent had never been estab¬ 
lished by the courts the firm hesitated to take action 
through the courts. 

Watt once indignantly exclaimed “The squire's 
land has not been so much of his own making as 
the condensing engine has been of mine. He has 
only passively inherited his property, while this 
invention has been the product of my own labour 
and of God knows how much anguish of mind and 
body." 

Eventually the courts upheld the patents and 
substantial payments of overdue royalties were re¬ 
ceived from the Cornish mines. 

The Transition 

"Theoretically, Boulton 8 Watt had so far 
remained what they originally set out to be, con¬ 
sulting engineers. In practice, however, they had 
not been able to avoid being gradually drawn into 
the actual manufacturing business, and in a way, 
therefore, the building of Soho Foundry and the 
establishment of an engineering works was an his¬ 
toric growth. Yet it forms an important land¬ 
mark both in the history of the firm as well as in 
general industrial history. Not only did it mean 
a complete and deliberate departure from the firm’s 
previous business policy, but together with the 
change in managerial personnel it involved a thor¬ 
ough and systematic internal reorganization of 
plant, machinery, production processes, remunera¬ 
tion of labour and costing. The combination in 
one concern of ironmaster and engineer meant, 
moreover, the establishment of the first factory in 
the engineering industry of the world.” 

Dissension in the Wilkinson foundry organiza¬ 
tion, terminating in the closing of the plant by 
injunction, resulted in the transferring of orders 
for engine cylinders to other foundries. These, 
however, failed to machine the parts to the desired 
degree of accuracy. So it was of necessity that the 
firm erected its own foundry. “Building opera¬ 
tions were soon started and, if from 1775 onwards 
the old building had grown in a more or less casual 
way, the planning of the new buildings was very 
thorough and systematic indeed. It was due to 
the energy of the sons, especially James Watt, Jr., 


that the work on the buildings progressed so 
quickly. By October, two buildings had been 
roofed in and the foundry building was well 
advanced. In December the roofing of the foun¬ 
dry, which measured 100 ft. by 70 ft., was started. 
The foundry department does not seem to have 
been ready before February of the next year: for it 
is in that month that the first entry, under that 
heading, appears in the works’ wages book. The 
smithy was the first shop completed, and was ready 
in October, 1795. 

Personnel Problems 

“There can be no doubt that the new establish¬ 
ment was very carefully planned. The experience 
of the old partners was combined with the pro¬ 
gressive outlook of the new ones, and important 
help was available from the more experienced 
workmen. 

“The greatest difficulty in getting it into going 
order was experienced through the lack of suitable 
workmen. The closing of the Bersham works had 
thrown several of Wilkinson's skilled men out of 
work and efforts were made to secure some of them 
for Soho, a fact which naturally tended to make 
worse the already strained relations between the two 
firms. Gilbert Gilpin, the manager of Bersham, 
and Abraham Storey, Wilkinson’s head caster, were 
engaged. John Kendrick was another of Wilkin¬ 
son’s men for whom employment was found; but 
the scruples of the older partners stopped for the 
time being the taking on of men discharged from 
Bersham. In March, 1796, a caster of the name 
of John Wells was engaged with a five years' agree¬ 
ment, the first, incidentally, to mention an elaborate 
piece-rate. The scarcity of labour continued and 
Southern was sent to various parts of the country 
to try and find workmen. In the end, however, 
the works were set going satisfactorily, and con¬ 
siderable extensions followed which will be dis¬ 
cussed in detail later. 

Boulton, Watt & Sons 

“In October, 1794, the Soho Engine Manufac¬ 
tory was taken over by a new partnership formed 
under the style of ‘Boulton, Watt 8 Sons,’ which, 
in addition to the original partners, comprised Mat¬ 
thew Robinson Boulton, James Watt, junior, and 
Gregory Watt. The old firm continued in ex¬ 
istence but handed over to the new one the future 
business. Gregory Watt’s connection with the con¬ 
cern was a short one. Of undoubted talent both 
in the exact sciences and in engineering, he was, 
however, in poor health and unable to give much 
attention to the business. He died on October 16, 
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1804, and his share in the partnership reverted to 
his brother. James Watt handed his share over 
to his son, thus in 1809, the two sons remained 
the sole partners in the Soho Engine Manufactory. 

"The great development which Soho made after 
1795 is, therefore, bound up with the names of 
Matthew Robinson Boulton and James Watt, Jr.; 
and it is to them that all credit must be ascribed. 
Combining a thorough education in the gentleman¬ 
ly pursuits of the time with an early training as 
practical engineers in all stages of production, they 
brought to the task of organization an entirely 
new outlook. Theirs was a role quite different 
from that of the early pioneers, and the details 
show them much more akin to the generation to 
which the majority of modern business men belong 
than to that immediately preceding their own. 

Industrial Use of Steam 

"The best contemporaneous account of Soho 
goes so far as to say: ‘And from the great experi¬ 
ence of the proprietors, they have applied the power 
of steam to the boring of cylinders, pumps, etc., to 
drilling, to turning, to blowing their smelting 
furnaces and whatever tends to abridge human 
labour and obtain accuracy, for by a superiority 
of their tools they are enabled to obtain expedition 
and perfection in a higher degree than heretofore.' 

"It is a significant fact that the expiration of 
the original partnership in the year 1800 should 
coincide with a great extension of plant and buil¬ 
dings. The years 1800 and 1801 mark not only 
a turning-point in the planning of extensions at 
Soho, but appear to provide also the earliest records 
in existence of systematic factory planning. It is, 
without a doubt, to the sons of the original 
partners that the alterations commencing in those 
years are due. The 'spirit of emulation’ in their 
workmen, to which one of them had referred, 
seems to have been awakened in them too; and, 
aware of the superiority of their competitor's work, 
they found that it was high time to reform. 

“A number of documents are in existence which 
show that the methods of planning and works 
designing were by no means different from those 
stipulated to-day by Industrial Works Designers, 
Scientific Managers, or Efficiency Engineers. The 
limitations were only those imposed by the degree 
of technical knowledge or rather by the degrees of 
its application. 'More can be attributed to the 
quiet, pervasive influence of the engineers who rose 
to executive positions in industry,’ writes a fore¬ 
most authority on this new modern science, in 
discussing the new spirit in American industry in 


the present century, and this factor will certainly 
have to be included when we come to discuss later 
the probable incentives for this ‘new spirit’ at 
Soho in 1800.” 

Speeds and Feeds 

It is usually supposed that, as regards the pro¬ 
vision of new tools, the almost universal practice 
in the early days of the nineteenth century was 
for workmen not only to bear the expense of 
repairs, but also that of new tools. In this respect 
the following provision for borers—it was prob¬ 
ably applied generally—shows Soho in advance of 
the time; ‘Current repairs of tools and grinding 
them to be borne by the borer and new tools to 
be provided at our expense.’ 

"The most surprising advance, however, is the 
fact that the list of machines contains, together 
with statements of their present speeds, proposed 
new speeds which were evidently calculated to serve 
as standards. Generally, the proposed speed showed 
an increase over the existing speed. The small 
drill was to be speeded up from 50 revolutions 
per minute to 75; the pattern-makers’ lathe was to 
have a speed of between 200 and 300 revolutions 
per minute, and for most other machines three or 
four standard speeds were established, such as for 
the parallel motion lathe which, from a speed of 
65 revolutions per minute, was to run at 18, 50, 
70 and 100 per minute. ‘Forty or even thirty 
years ago,’ remarks a recent writer, ‘the turner 
would have to decide for himself what "speed" 
and "feed" he required: to-day, tables are worked 

out for nearly all machines.' According to 

this statement, Soho would correspond more nearly 
to what is described as the practice of ‘to-day’ than 
to that of thirty or forty years ago. Speculations 
on the reasons for the introduction of such methods 
are very interesting; but they will be deferred for 
the moment until more of them have been dis¬ 
cussed. 

Routing of Product 

“So far, the most exceptional qualities of this 
new plan of Soho lay in the fact that a list of all 
required shops had been drawn up, the machinery 
to be included, and the operations to be performed 
in each explicitly stated, and definite specialised uses 
assigned to each machine and their speed standard¬ 
ised. A more remarkable sign of ‘modernity,’ 
however, is to be found in the fourth column of 
the memorandum dealing with the arrangement of 
the shops which is entitled: ‘Relative Situation 
and Communications,' for this, although in primi¬ 
tive form, definitely shows that the persons re- 
(Concluded on page 269) 
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Agents Observe 


President Loree Addresses Meeting, 
Reaffirming Faith in Ultimate Supremacy 
of Railways and Steam Locomotives. 


A DDRESSING the 25th Annual Meeting of 
the Delaware and Hudson Freight and 
Ticket Agents' Association at the Hotel 
Champlain, September 6 to 8, inclusive, PRESI¬ 
DENT LOREE characterized interurban electric rail¬ 
roads and highway busses as "finished," predicting 
the ultimate supremacy of the steam railroad as the 
common carrier of the world. 

This conclusion he based on investigations which 
indicate that no common carrier bus line in the 
United States or Canada is paying dividends, despite 
the advantages which they enjoy in free highways 
maintained at public expense. Ultimate limitation 
to city operation seems to be all that can be expect¬ 
ed of them. 

The elimination of the motor freight carrier 
from the highway will come as a result of our 
instinct of self-preservation as much as from eco¬ 
nomic necessity, removal of heavy trucks eventually 
being ordered as a safety measure to permit the 
operation of lighter cars for whom the roads were 
intended. Figures were quoted showing that, 
whereas 50,510 members of the American Expedi¬ 
tionary Force were killed or died of wounds in 18 
months of the World War, 53,650 persons were 


First Meeting of Delaware and Hudson Agents, Fort W 


killed in the United States in automobile accidents 
in the 18 months ending December 31, 1931. 

PRESIDENT Loree opened his address by re¬ 
marking, "We are now in the midst of the most 
severe depression in the history of any man now 
living." He then spoke of the effects of the 
depression on the railroads, particularly the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson, and economies which had been 
effected in various ways, particularly the elimination 
of unnecessary buildings. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of Delaware and Hudson Freight and Ticket 





•nts, Fort William Henry Hotel, Lake George, 1908 


Offsetting all this, in addition to traffic losses, 
were the expense of installing and maintaining train 
control apparatus, by order of the government 
which is now authorizing discontinuance of the 
use of this equipment on many roads, and the 
grade crossing elimination program. 

Under the original plan the cost of removing cross¬ 
ings was to be borne 50 percent by the state, and 
25 percent each by the railroad and the community 
most interested. The immediate result of this was 


that there was not a dangerous crossing in existence. 
When, however, the local share was shifted to the 
carriers all crossings immediately became "death¬ 
traps” of the worst sort. As a result, the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson is faced with the necessity for 
spending some 7 millions on crossing projects, from 
which investment it may expect a return of 1.5 
percent, whereas, if a similar amount was available 
for grade reductions on the Pennsylvania and Sus¬ 
quehanna divisions it would earn 10 percent 
through operating economies. 

The President spoke also of the Delaware and 
Hudson plan for modernization of shops, not 
over $100,000 to be spent for new machinery 
annually in order to avoid having to lay off any 
men employed in the shops. That the introduc¬ 
tion of new machinery has benefitted the workman 
as well as the management is shown by increased 
earnings. 

The “elastic day” and the new plan for paying 
train service employees on a monthly basis were 
mentioned as steps taken to stabilize employment. 

The use of heavier rails, treated ties, manganese 
frogs, rock ballast, ballasted deck bridges and Sperry 
Car inspection for internal flaws in rails were 
(Continued on page 267 ) 


ve Silver Jubilee 


Qolf Baseball and Trips to Danne- 
mora and AuSable Chasm; Musical Pro¬ 
grams by Railroad Songbirds Furnish 
Diversion. 


md Ticket Agents' Association, Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, N. Y., 1932 
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Timely Warning 

A . C. FULLER of Unadilla received this week 
a letter from W. E. TlNGLEY of Bingham¬ 
ton. engineer of Delaware and Hudson 
Train 306, commending him for his quick work 
in stopping the train Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Fuller was walking along the tracks in the rock 
cut just above Unadilla. when he discovered an elm 
tree that had fallen across the roadbed. Hearing 
the approach of the train he ran down the tracks, 
flagging it to stop before it reached the blockade. 
—Afton Enterprise, Aug. 19, 1932. 

Election Approaches 

T HE men who drafted the constitution, prob¬ 
ably better than any others that have ever 
lived, understood the principles of govern¬ 
ment. Our practice is to ignore principles and 
look to expediency. Persisted in, it will bring us 
to ruin.” 

This warning, uttered by PRESIDENT LOREE 
in addressing the Agents at their Annual Meeting 
sums up a major cause of our present difficulties. 

We are approaching a national election and the 
press and ether are filled with the statements of 
the contenders for public office. No longer can 
we safely shirk our duty at the polls. In pros¬ 
perous times no one cared who ran the country as 
long as we "got ours.” Now it is very close to a 
matter of life and death. Industry must be re¬ 
vived and governmental economy, both federal and 


local, is imperative to reduce the unbearable taxes 
which must otherwise result. 

The politician, or his party, never “gives” the 
“people” anything: we pay through taxes for 
every “service” or public enterprise. Too, often 
we fail to realize this because the tax is not collected 
directly from us. 

It is the duty of every voter to find out what 
the candidates and their parties stand for, to refuse 
to support those who forget campaign promises as 
soon as elected, but, above all, to register and to 
VOTE. 

Loose Ropes 

N O one could enter the Chief’s room without 
becoming impressed with the neat little pla¬ 
cards which hung on the walls. 

One that always caught the eye and set one 
thinking contained the injunction, “Never take hold 
of a Loose Rope.” 

“What does that mean?” the Chief was asked. 
“Oh,” said the Chief with a smile; “that is a 
sea-faring man's motto. If a sailor takes hold of 
a ‘loose rope’ one of three things is bound to hap¬ 
pen. He will suffer a bad fright or a had fall or a 
funeral. And so no sea-faring man trusts a ‘loose 
rope,' and what is good for the old salt is equally 
good for the land-lubber.” 

"Yes; but what are ‘Loose Ropes?’” 

“There are plenty of them, and they all seem to 
cause trouble,” said the Chief. “History is full 
of examples of men pulling at ‘Loose Ropes.’ 
Cain, for instance, trusted to a ‘Loose Rope’ when 
he allowed his anger to get the better of him so 
much that he killed his brother. Ananias and 
Sapphira, too, used the same kind of rope when 
they sought to tell lies to gain favour.” 

“The meaning is plain,” said the Chief. "Never 
do wrong in the hope that it will bring good. 
Wrong hurts at all times .”—New Zealand Rys. 
Magazine. 

About Education 

M OST of us have the idea that a man's edu¬ 
cation ought to be complete when he is 
about twenty. As a matter of fact, in 
all the more difficult callings, those in which sheer 
luck and low cunning are of least importance, 
and knowledge, power and experience of the greatest 
man is just out of school at sixty. This is as true 
in the rarefied upper realms of business as anywhere 
else .—George Luks. 
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Veterans’ Outing 
Held at Oneonta 

N EARLY 400 Delaware and Hudson Veterans 
with their families gathered in Oneonta 
Saturday, September 10th for the Annual 

Outing. 

A chicken dinner for which the throng was 
divided between the Hotel Oneonta and the Elks' 
Club was followed by a re-union in Neahwa Park, 
featured by a ball game between "Honey” Swartz s 
Pennsylvanians and Jack Nolan’s Susquehannans, 
the latter being declared the winners by a judges' 
decision. 

Quoits and cards and the renewal of old ac¬ 
quaintances sped the time until the departure of 
the “Special" put an end to a most enjoyable 
outing. 

Among the guests were Past Presidents Martin 
Crippen and Samuel Cobb, Judge Howard M. 
Read, Hancock, N. Y., John Draney, H. R. 
Jones, P. A. Shaughnessy and Jacob Scanlon of 
the Lackawanna Veterans, Roy W. Ballamy, Fed¬ 
eral Director of Employment, Baltimore, and the 
late Ben E. Chapin, Editor of The Railroad Em¬ 
ployee. 

Agents’ Silver Jubilee 

(Continued from page 265 ) 

referred to as reducing expense of maintenance and 
increasing safety of operation. 

The principal job, however, is increasing the 
thermal efficiency of the steam locomotive. Higher 
boiler pressure, feed-water heaters, superheaters and 
other apparatus are now in use on our experimental 
power and a 4-cylinder, triple-expansion freight 
locomotive carrying 500 pounds boiler pressure is 
now under construction. Although other devices 
such as forced draft and its resulting decreased 
cylinder back-pressure, and economizers for extract¬ 
ing more heat from flue gases have not yet been 
resorted to, the efficiency of Delaware and Hudson 
engines has been increased from about 7 percent, 
for those using saturated steam, to 10.2 percent 
in Locomotive 1402. and 14 percent calculated 
for Locomotive 1403, now building. There is 
the further possibility of increasing this to a maxi¬ 
mum of about 18 percent, comparing favorably 
with the 25 percent now possible in stationary 
practice which is free from the space and weight 
limitations imposed on the locomotive. 

Thus an increase in efficiency of 125 percent is 
possible in the case of many steam locomotives still 
in service, whereas electric operation from hydro¬ 
electric plants is said to be achieving an efficiency 


of 94 percent, thus leaving very little room for 
improvement and the cost of such installations is 
known to be tremendous. 

Stressing the importance of the growth of the 
port of Albany, PRESIDENT LOREE stated that 50 
vessels had docked at the Port in the first seven 
months of 1932, compared with 11 during the 
corresponding period last year. In view of this 
it seems incredible that anyone should think of 
promoting an enterprise that will shift this ad¬ 
vantage to a foreign port. Power transmission 

losses make it impractical to attempt to distribute 

any hydro-electric power which may be made avail¬ 
able, as proven by the ghastly failure at Muscle 
Shoals. 

In addressing the final session of the meeting, 
PRESIDENT Loree spoke on "The Point of 
View.” 

Illustrative of the development of the railroads' 
capacity he said that in 1750 a pack-horse weigh¬ 
ing 1,125 pounds could carry a load of 224 pounds 
an average of 25 miles a day in level country 

whereas he could pull in a cart 1904 pounds of 

coal. Operation on wooden rails permitted the 
load to be increased to 4,704 pounds while with 
the addition of iron plate rails 5,936 pounds, and 
with iron wheels and axles, the cart having now 
become a car, 9,400 pounds could be hauled in the 
year 1767. 

With the coming of the steam engine a 6-ton 
locomotive early in the 19th century could do the 
work of 41 horses. The Delaware and Hudson's 
James Archbald with a tractive effort of 75,000 
pounds is equivalent to 165,000 horses. Where 
the horse could carry but one-fifth of its own 
weight the James Archbald can haul a load 2 % 
times its weight, and at an average speed many 
times greater. 

Speaking of the political situation, PRESIDENT 
LOREE pointed out that taxes and wages are now 
out of proportion to other items. Railroad wages 
are now 118 percent higher than in 1913, although 
the cost of living is now only 32 percent greater 
than in 1913. 

At the bottom of our present difficulty is the 
political situation and the attitude of our govern¬ 
ment. Describing the politicians' position as most 
unhappy, due to poor pay, inadequate preparation, 
etc., PRESIDENT Loree said they have climbed 
into office on the shoulders of the railroads which 
have been as badly treated as the American Indian 
by the United States government. Whereas Man¬ 
agement needs support, rewards and sustainment 
the whole body of railroad legislation is a reproach 
to a free country. In closing, after enumerating 
several political reforms necessary for the good of 
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the country, PRESIDENT LOREE said, "Our prac¬ 
tice is to ignore principles and look only to ex¬ 
pediency. Persisted in, it will bring us to ruin." 

COLONEL J. T. LOREE, Vice-President and 
General Manager opened the first session of the 
meeting, welcoming the agents in behalf of The 
President and Board of Directors. He then turned 
the meeting over to Edward Martin, President of 
the Agents’ Association, who expressed the thanks 
of the Agents and called on Secretary J. F. 
Costello for his report which was accepted as 
read. 

W. J. COUGHTRY, Recorder, presented "A Brief 
History of the Railroad,” and F. L. DANFORTH, 
Auditor of Disbursements, spoke on "Disburse¬ 
ment Accounting.” 

F. W. LEAMY, Vice-President, expressed the 
hope that the long period of distress through which 
we are passing may restore a proper perspective 
and show the folly of chasing rainbows in the 
expectation of finding riches quickly. 

Turning to the political phase he said, "One of 
our great burdens is the rising trend of govern¬ 
mental cost. As citizens and as tax payers, I can¬ 
not stress too strongly the necessity for the election 
of men who will be careful in respect to expendi¬ 
tures.” 

After detailing some of the Delaware and Hud¬ 
son's difficulties and explaining the interdependence 
of railroading, industry and agriculture, MR. 
LEAMY said, “There is no remedy in the hands of 
the Government; the people alone are responsible.” 

Referring to truck competition, which at the 
present time is seriously affecting the railroads, he 
pointed out that, to replace the railroads with 5-ton 
trucks averaging 16,000 miles per year we would 
require 5,600,000 such vehicles, with as many 
drivers. This number of trucks would form a 
solid line 27,000 miles long so that it is obvious 
that the railroads are bound to stay in order to 
meet the physical requirements of the country. 

MR. LEAMY complimented the agents on their 
record for the past year during which 416 audits 
by traveling auditors had found station accounts 
in balance inevery instance. Uncollectable items, 
and loss and damage claims showed improvement 
over the preceding years. 

Summing up the financial problems of the car¬ 
riers, MR. LEAMY said that, nevertheless, the future 
seems more hopeful, though the upturn will be 
very slow. "It is essential that everyone put his 
shoulder to the wheel and produce a maximum of 
efficiency at a minimum of cost,” he concluded. 

Entertainment features included vocal numbers 
by the Delaware and Hudson "Songbirds," and 


baseball games between a team of Delaware and 
Hudson employees and Guy’s Club of Plattsburgh. 

Golf tournament results were as follows: 

Officials' Handicap 

l A. w. Ackley 

l j. T. Hayden* 

Agents’ handicap 

1 L. F. WELLER 

2 J. J. McNulty 

3 E. R. Hayes 

Agents’ Clock 

1 o. B. Romich 

2 F. R. Roberts 

2 J. E. Loftus* 

3 J. H. Wild 

Agents’ Court 

1 S. H. Mosier 

2 L. D. Jones 

3 H. B. Carter 

(* Indicate* tie). 

Personal Success 

HAVE asked a lot of garage men how many 

machines they have ever seen that wore out, 

and they all say practically none; they burn 
out, they are bumped out, they rust out for lack 
of care, but they don’t wear out. And nobody 
can ever get ahead if he saves up for a year or two 
to buy something and knocks it all to pieces in a 
month or two. 

It can’t be done that way, and that is why, if 
you find an individual who takes good care of his 
own property, takes good care of property wherever 
he is, some way or other, that individual is always 
getting along well. If you don’t believe it, ex¬ 
amine people generally, and see if it is not true. 
And I believe if you do, you will come to the con¬ 
clusion you can’t be careless if you are clean and 
orderly and take good care of property. 

— Dr. Harry Myers. 

Another “ Racket ” 

A small boy called on the doctor one evening. 
"Say, Doc, I guess I’ve got the measles,” he said, 
"but I can keep it quiet.” 

The doctor looked up, puzzled, and finally asked 
the boy what he meant by that. 

"Aw, get wise, Doc," suggested the small patient. 
"What’ll you give me to go to school and scatter 
it among all the rest of the kids?" 
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"Frolic” and Clambake 
Open Bowling Season 

ORE than a thousand employees with their 
families and friends thronged the immense 
Silver Ball Room at Mid-City Park, 
Menands, on the evening of August 20 for the 
"Frolic” of the Delaware and Hudson Athletic 
Association. From a stage banked with flowers, 
Johnny Finke’s WGY Staff Orchestra poured forth 
melody and syncopation while the dancers circled 
about and waiters moved through the crowd serv¬ 
ing salad, sandwiches, ice cream and soft drinks. 
The food as well as the men who served it were 
strictly "D. 8 H.” products, both being from the 
dining-car service. 

Promptly at eleven o'clock T. A. HEMINWAY, 
Master of Ceremonies, took charge and introduced 
the features of Miss Amy Condon’s Broadway 
Syncopaters and Oscar Hallenbeck’s Revue, enter¬ 
tainment and dancing alternating until the party 
reluctantly broke up at 1:30 A. M. 

The success of the frolic was due largely to the 
manner in which some 50 or more employees each 
handled their assignment as members of the various 
committees, and it is to them as well as to the 
several chairmen that the General Committee wishes 
to express its appreciation. 

In anticipation of "The Frolic” some 110 
members of the Men's Bowling League met in 
Sharp’s Grove, Defreestville, Saturday, August 13, 
for their annual day in the open, culminating in a 
clambake. A program of sports including a ball 
game and golf-driving contest as well as horse¬ 
shoe pitching and less active sports occupied the 
afternoon, interspersed with raw clams and broth. 

The Men’s Bowling League opened its 1932-33 
season on Sept. 12th, with two 8 team circuits, 
while the Ladies' League of 8 teams made its start 
on the same evening. 

Soho 

( Continued /mm page 269 ) 

sponsible for the design had a very clear idea of 
what is now termed ‘routing.’ ” 

Among the papers of the firm was found a 
“Specification of the Fitting of Engine Materials 
and the Shops where it is to be done, December 3, 
1801.” This gives in one column a list of all the 
constituent parts of the steam engine, with their 
subdivisions, and sets out in very great detail all 
the operations to be performed on each article in 
their proper sequence. In the second column, the 
shops and the machines on which each particular 


job is to be done are stated. This paper provides 
a complete list of all the production processes and 
fixes a definite standard regulation on the part of 
the management, thus relieving the workmen of 
their independence and individual responsibility.’” 

In the early days of the nineteenth century the 
fitter was a highly skilled craftsman with an ex¬ 
perience acquired only after years of apprenticeship 
and work as an assistant. Automatic machinery 
with its mass production has divided the fitters into 
a number of classes, each performing some small 
job that has become almost as much of. routine as 
that of the other semi-skilled workers.” 

“The principle of division of labour had obtain¬ 
ed a strong foothold in the engineering industry— 
the least suited to an early introduction of it—and 
it is undoubtedly the desire to increase each man’s 
efficiency in the performance of a particular job, 
though probably decreasing his general skill, which 
accounts for it.” 

(To be continued) 

Uncle Sam, Storekeeper 

I T has long been the fashion to regard "big busi¬ 
ness" as the only objector to the business 
activities of the Government. Since the dis¬ 
cussion has centered around fertilizer factories, ship 
operation, power and light plants and insurance, 
the attitude of the average citizen has been "let 
them take it on the chin. They're big enough to 
stand punishment.” 

But now the public has learned that it is not 
big business alone which feels this invasion of 
business rights. It has seen its neighbors and 
friends—the local laundry owner, the merchant, 
the real estate man, the tailor or tobacconist— 
suffer because they had to give odds to their Gov¬ 
ernment in carrying on their business. It has 
seen this ruin of individual business accompanied 
by a tax burden which has grown more and more 
oppressive. The public is aroused. 

As a result of this aroused public opinion, a 
significant thing happened in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives recently. A committee of five mem¬ 
bers was appointed to investigate government 
competition with private enterprise and all other 
questions in relation thereto that would aid Con¬ 
gress in any remedial legislation. 

This proposed inquiry had its inception in the 
personal investigation made by Representative Jo¬ 
seph B. Shannon of Missouri. He had been hear¬ 
ing from some of his constituents who have been 
forced to divide their business with Uncle Sam, as 
well as hand over a sizeable share of their earnings 
in taxes. So he sent a young clerk, John Cronkite, 
to a government store. Cronkite returned out- 



fitted from head to foot in apparel that cost him 
$27.55. The same outfit, purchased elsewhere, 
would have cost him $38 to $50. 

Mr. Shannon’s experience caused Representative 
Ralph Horr, of Washington, to go shopping. At 
an army store he bought a straw hat for $1.85 
and four bottles of cordial at 50 cents each. 

"The cordial is labeled rum, scotch, rye and 
gin,” said Mr. Horr. "Directions explain that, 
if it is mixed with one gallon of alcohol, the result 
will be the required flavor as well as color.” 

In the course of Mr. Cronkite’s tour of govern¬ 
ment agencies he bought for $4.85 a pair of shoes. 
To his surprise they were stamped "Made in 
England.” At another store he acquired a light 
gray three-piece suit, for $16; pocket handkerchief, 
25 cents; underwear, 75 cents; white shirt, $1.60; 
belt, $1. 

The young man also had luncheon, a shoe shine, 
hair cut and shave at government establishments 
and, determined to take advantage of all possible 
bargains, he bought cigars, camera film, witch 
hazel, soap and vaseline. 

In addition to the goods bought in this manner, 
and innumerable letters from business men com¬ 
plaining of this competition, Representative Shan¬ 
non has in his office a franked letter sent by a gov¬ 
ernment store to citizens of Leavenworth, Kan. 
The letter announces "special sales for Friday and 
Saturday” of "fresh country eggs, 15 cents a 
dozen; bananas, 15 cents a dozen; ketchup, three 
bottles for 57 cents,” and so on. 

Mr. Shannon said merchants of that city were in 
distress because they could not meet the lower 
prices of the government competition. 

As he read a letter from one of them, he opened 
a box containing a string of beads, a necktie, a 
bottle of cologne and a pair of women’s pink 
pajamas (price 89 cents) and two packages of 
cigarettes (minus the two cent state tax) that his 
secretary had bought at the army post store. 

One of Representative Shannon’s constituents 
wrote to see if something could not be done to 
save his little jewelry business from this competi¬ 
tion. A customer gets his price on, say a Seth 
Thomas clock, takes the number, then walks across 
the street to the government store and buys the 
same clock for much less. 

Then there’s the difficulty faced by private laun¬ 
dries. It seems that the sisters and cousins and 
uncles and aunts of a government employee may 
send their family wash to a government laundry if 
they send it in his name. Representative Shannon 
says he has received protests from privately oper¬ 
ated laundries in 20 cities. 


The restaurant and delicatessen men also have a 
case and Representative Shannon has been looking 
into it. In a government building in Washington 
he was shown a restaurant which seats 2,500 per¬ 
sons. He was told that it "made for efficiency" 
in providing quick service for the personnel in a 
short lunch hour. He found that breakfast was 
served and asked why. No one seemed to know. 

In Kansas City a restaurant is operated in the 
Federal Reserve Building, and the installation of 
another in the new post office building is contem¬ 
plated. Space in government office buildings is 
also leased in competition with local real estate 
owners. 

Our newspapers are up in arms against the Gov¬ 
ernment’s practice of printing and selling stamped 
envelopes to the public. And Representative Stokes 
of Pennsylvania reports that a varnish factory at 
Scranton is being ruined by the competition of a 
government plant at Norfolk. Representative Ba¬ 
con is authority for the statement that the Navy 
Department maintains a factory for the manufacture 
of clothing. 

These examples carry a significance far beyond 
the localities which provide them. They are symp¬ 
toms of a comprehensive trend toward a paralyzing 
restriction of individual endeavor. 

The fact is that the Government has set up shop 
in about 250 separate lines of business and for this 
encroachment into those activities which belong to 
the individual, you and I as citizens are responsible 
through our indifference or our thoughtless en¬ 
couragement. 

Because of this, our tax burden is increased in 
two ways—First, the activities now assumed by 
Government, which should be carried on by indi¬ 
viduals, are not subject to taxation. Therefore a 
growing number of business enterprises, including 
property, arc taken off the tax base. Second, when 
government attempts to carry on a business under¬ 
taking, it invariably runs at a deficit which the 
taxpayer must make up. This may be due to no 
lack of ability on the part of those whom we en¬ 
trust with running the government business under¬ 
taking. It is due to the political mechanism which 
we have set up to protect political liberty—checks 
and balances necessary in handling matters involv¬ 
ing our political rights but which hinder the 
efficient operation of a business. 

So, when we have a large percentage of govern¬ 
mental activities, we find the reduced taxpaying 
capacity of the country is aggravated because gov¬ 
ernment deprives citizens of earning money with 
which to pay taxes. Thus we have the anomaly 
of taxpayers providing the funds for their own 
competition.— Nation's Business. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Locomotive Museum 

One of the most interesting 
things in New Zealand, from a 
railroad man's point of view, 
is the W. W. Stewart Locomo¬ 
tive Museum and Library, in 
Aukland. Mr. Stewart’s collec¬ 
tion includes locomotive models, 
locomotive builders’ nameplates, 
and various engine fittings 
which he has collected over a 
period of years. Photographs 
of locomotives in action in all 
parts of the globe cover the 
walls, while his library of books 
on engines and railway opera- 
t i o n in general is unusually 
complete. 

+ 

Switchman Rescues Two 

Switchman D. L. Grant, while 
awaiting orders in the L. S N. 
yards at Lexington, Ky., recent¬ 
ly, heard a cry for help from a 
nearby quarry pond. Rushing 
to the scene, followed by other 
members of the crew, he found 
two boys drowning in more 
than five feet of water. Despite 
the fact that he could not swim 
himself, Grant waded out in 
the water up to his chin, and 
brought both of the lads to 
shore. A movement is under¬ 
way to obtain recognition of 
Mr. Grant's unusual heroism. 


Nail Swallower Jailed 

At least two railroad claim 
departments will be glad to 
learn that a bothersome indi¬ 
vidual, Gerald Bodine by name, 
is safely in the hands of the 
Chicago authorities. While in 
a railroad dining car, he delibe¬ 
rately swallowed a nail, then 
sued the company for serving 
it in his food, and collected 
damages. Bodine made the mis¬ 
take, however, of trying the 
same stunt shortly afterward on 
another diner, whereupon he was 
jailed on appropriate charges. 

* 

New Sign Language 

Travelers in England, par¬ 
ticularly those not familiar with 
the English language, will ap¬ 
preciate the series of pictorial 
sign-boards now displayed in 
the principal stations used by 
foreign visitors. A drawing of 
a chair indicates the entrance to 
the waiting room, restaurants 
have a knife-and-fork sign, tele¬ 
graph offices a pole and wires 
etc., as shown by the accom¬ 
panying illustration taken from 
The New Zealand Railways 
Magazine. 


Apology to Engineer 

The first record of an apol¬ 
ogy by an auto driver for cross¬ 
ing directly ahead of a train has 
been received by the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Milwaukee Road 
at Sious City, Iowa. 

Requesting that the note be 
given to the engineer the writer 
said: "I want to apologize to 
him for passing in front of him 
a sixth of a minute before his 
train arrived at the crossing, 
which act of mine may have 
caused him anxiety and perhaps 
disgust. I feel that he so cal¬ 
culated his speed and 1 got 
across the tracks regardless of 
my carelessness. My wife and 
I are grateful to him. Had he 
been neglectful too, I am certain 
there would have been a fatal 
accident.” 

+ 

Modern Gravity Road 

Four loaded cars ran away 
for some five miles through the 
Jersey .suburbs when the brakes 
leaked off while the local freight 
was working at Montclair. 
Alert crossing watchmen lower¬ 
ed gates and prevented accidents. 
A west-bound freight was side¬ 
tracked at Arlington to prevent 
a crash but the cars rolled to a 
stop before reaching that point. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGN LANGUAGE FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 




Signs recommended by the International Union of Railways for adoption at European 
stations and ports with a large foreign passenger traffic. 
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Have You Tried? 


/f RE you sure you cannot do it? 

A| Are you really satisfied 

That you never can go through it? 
Have you tried? 

Do a thousand doubts assail you 
With their darts from every side 
Till your hope and courage fail you? 
Have you tried? 

Have you ceased to dream of winning? 
Have your expectations died? 

Have you really had your inning? 

Have you tried? 




-Anon. 





